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terms of an intemperate extravagance. The fact
that the most splendid panegyrics upon him were
uttered by men of high genius is not in itself more
conclusive than if such panegyrics had been
conceived by men of lesser quality, because
the greater that a man is the more readily does
he perceive and more magniloquently acknow-
ledge greatness. Apart from In Memoriam, Tenny-
son's recorded utterances about Arthur Hallam
are expressed in terms of almost hyperbolical
laudation. I once was fortunate enough to have
the opportunity of asking Mr. Gladstone about
Arthur Hallam. Mr. Gladstone had been his close
friend at Eton and his constant companion. His
eye flashed, his voice gathered volume, and with a
fine gesture of his hand he said that he could only
deliberately affirm that physically, intellectually, and
morally, Arthur Hallam approached more nearly to
an ideal of human perfection than any one whom
he had ever seen. And yet the picture of Hallam
at Eton represents a young man of an apparently
solid and commonplace type, with a fresh colour,
and almost wholly destitute of distinction or charm;
while his extant fragments of prose and poetry are
heavy, verbose, and elaborate, and without any
memorable quality. It appears indeed as if he
had exercised a sort of hypnotic influence upon
his contemporaries. Neither does he seem to
have produced a very gracious impression upon